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FOREWORD 

Uruguay  is  a  major  exporter  of  wool,  meat,  and  hides  and  skins. 
After  Argentina,  it  leads  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
exports  of  beef  and  veal,  even  though  with  Argentina  it  tends  to  take 
either  first  or  second  rank  among  all  countries  each  year  in  per  capita 
consumption.  When  this  meat  enters  the  list  of  U.S.  imports,  it  does 
so  in  canned  beef  form. 

Uruguay's  beef  and  veal  exports  have  risen  faster  than  production, 
the  former  nearly  doubling  by  1965  over  the  5-year  average  level  for 
1956-60,  the  latter  increasing  by  a  little  over  one-third. 

Uruguay  usually  ranks  second  only  to  Argentina  among  Western 
Hemisphere  suppliers  of  wool  in  world  trade,  with  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  principal  markets. 

Uruguay's  exports  of  hides  and  skins  increased  about  one-third  by 
1965  over  the  5-year  average,  1956-60.  They  go  principally  to  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Common  Market  (EEC)  and  Eastern  Europe. 

This  study  of  the  Uruguayan  livestock  industry,  superseding  Uru- 
guay's Livestock  and  Meat  Industry,  FAS-M-150,  July  1963,  is  one 
of  a  series  designed  to  help  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S. 
livestock  industry  to  keep  informed  of  developments  in  meat  and  live- 
stock exporting  countries  and  was  prepared  as  a  result  of  the  author's 
visit  to  Uruguay  in  September  1966.  While  there,  he  was  assisted  by 
numerous  Uruguayan  individuals  and  organizations  and  by  the  U.S. 
Agricultural  Attache  and  his  staff,  whose  help  he  most  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  special  thanks  to  Dr.  Santiago  Geni- 
nazza,  Director,  Livestock  Division,  Ministry  of  Agriculture;  Ing.  Agr. 
Alfredo  L.  Weiss,  Director,  Agronomy  Division,  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture; Dr.  Joaquin  De  Freitas,  Director,  Center  for  Veterinary  Investi- 
gations; Dr.  Milton  Bonetti,  Regional  Veterinarian,  Fray  Bentos;  Dr. 
Ignacio  Zorilla  de  Sam  Martin,  Manager,  San  Ramos  Estancia;  David 
Stirling,  Jr.,  owner  of  the  Esmeralda  estancia;  and  Moises  Fontana, 
San  Andres'  Farm. 

James  P.  Hartman,  Director 
Livestock  and  Meat  Division 
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SUMMARY 


Agriculture  accounts  for  only  15  percent  of  Uruguay's 
gross  national  product,  but  the  other  sectors  are  heavily 
dependent  upon  it.  Exports  of  livestock  and  meat  prod- 
ucts account  for  the  bulk  of  Uruguay's  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  Taxes  on  domestic  and  export  sales  of  live- 
stock and  meat  provide  appreciable  amounts  of  the 
federal  revenue  which  supports  the  nation's  popular 
welfare  and  social  programs. 

Land  is  Uruguay's  most  important  natural  resource. 
About  80  percent  of  the  land  area  is  used  for  grazing 
and  10  percent  for  crops,  the  highest  percentage  of 
utilizable  terrain  in  South  America.  Government  offi- 
cials and  the  more  progressive  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
striving  to  expand  the  area  of  grazing  land  seeded  to 
improved  pastures.  Also,  renewed  efforts  are  aimed  at 
better  control  and  elimination,  where  possible,  of  live- 
stock diseases. 

In  1966,  only  1,235,000  acres — about  3  percent  of 
the  grazing  land — was  seeded  to  improved  pasture. 
Much  of  the  grazing  land  is  ideal  for  pasture  improve- 
ment. Top  dressing  of  phosphates  on  improved  (seeded) 
pastures,  or  even  on  native  pastures,  results  in  remark- 


able increases  in  the  carrying  capacity.  The  extent  of 
pasture  improvement  work  to  date  has  been  very  limited, 
because  of  shortages  of  finances,  fertilizers,  and  machin- 
ery. Also,  some  changes  in  farm  structures  are  necessary 
before  many  farmers  can  afford  to  participate  in  pasture 
improvement  programs. 

Sales  taxes  on  livestock  and  export  taxes  on  meat 
and  livestock  products  tend  to  discourage  livestock 
production.  In  the  short  run,  variable  export  taxes,  in 
addition  to  raising  general  revenue,  serve  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  export  prices  and  tend  to  maintain  a  com- 
petitive position  for  Uruguayan  meat  and  livestock  pro- 
duction in  world  markets.  But,  with  low  productivity 
per  head  of  livestock  and  per  acre  of  land,  Uruguay 
is  rapidly  losing  its  competitive  advantage. 

Uruguay  has  the  potential  for  at  least  a  fourfold 
increase  in  livestock  production.  A  doubling  of  carrying 
capacity  is  easily  attainable  with  pasture  improvement, 
while  another  doubling  of  output  is  possible  through 
increased  productivity  per  head.  It  is  apparent  that 
such  increases  will  take  place  gradually. 


URUGUAYAN  ECONOMY 


Agriculture  accounts  for  only  15  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's gross  national  product.  However,  the  manufac- 
turing and  mining  industries  (with  22  percent  of  the 
GNP)  and  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  including  the 
service  industries  and  the  nation's  popular  welfare  and 
social  programs,  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the  agri- 
cultural sector. 

Land  is  Uruguay's  most  important  natural  resource. 
The  country  lacks  coal,  petroleum,  iron,  and  many 
essential  industrial  metals,  but  it  has  the  highest  per- 
centage of  utilizable  terrain  of  any  country  in  South 
America.  About  80  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of 
72,172  square  miles  is  used  for  grazing  and  10  percent 
for  crops. 

Uruguayans,  with  the  highest  per-capita  consumption 
of  meat  in  the  world,  are  well-fed.    They  enjoy  many 


benefits,  supplied  by  a  semi-prosperous  economy,  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  vast  numbers  of  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Uruguayan  economy 
has  been  crippled  by  economic  problems.  The  more 
difficult  problems  are  characterized  by  stagnation  of 
economic  growth  and  inflation.  Actual  production  has 
declined  during  the  last  decade,  while  labor  and  other 
costs  have  increased.  Deficit  financing  for  popular  wel- 
fare programs,  such  as  free  college  education  and  early 
retirement  on  full  pay,  has  contributed  to  inflation. 

Irrespective  of  the  causes  of  Uruguay's  current  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  basic  remedy  is  the  achievement  of 
increases  in  per  capita  production.  The  welfare  of  the 
nation  depends  in  large  measure  upon  agricultural  pro- 
duction— increased  production. 


LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION 


Importance  of  industry 

Uruguay  depends  upon  livestock  and  meat  products 
to  earn  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  foreign  exchange  needed 
to  buy  essential  commodities  from  abroad.  Of  the  total 
labor  force,  about  40  percent  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  about  25  percent  in  industry.  Of  the  latter,  more 
than  half  are  engaged  in  food  processing. 

Uruguay  has  a  land  area  of  about  47  million  hectares, 
of  which  about  37  million  are  used  primarily  for  live- 
stock as  contrasted  with  only  5  million  for  other  agri- 
cultural enterprises.  The  country  is  not  divided  into 
distinct  natural  regions;  its  topography  is  a  transition 
from  the  flat  Argentine  Pampa  to  hilly,  upland  Brazilian 
plateaus.  The  southern  two-thirds  of  the  country  is 
mostly  a  rolling  plain  with  rounded  hills  overlooking 
valleys,  rivers,  and  streams.  The  northern  third  of  the 
country  is  more  rugged  but  none  of  the  hills  and  table- 
lands exceed  2,000  feet  in  elevation.  From  these  north- 
ern highlands  a  range  of  hills,  the  Cuchila  Grande  (Big 
Knife)  extends  south  nearly  to  the  seacoast. 

Because  of  the  topography  of  the  country's  rolling 
hills,  some  of  which  are  rocky,  livestock  will  continue 
to  be  Uruguay's  major  agricultural  industry.  Although 
most  of  the  countryside  is  still  in  native,  unimproved 
pastures,  spectacular  results  occur  when  seeded  pastures, 
or  even  native  pastures,  are  fertilized  adequately  with 
phosphates. 

Government  and  industry  officials  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  livestock  in  the  national  economy.  New 
programs  and  policies  are  being  considered  which  would 
encourage  increased  output. 

Livestock  numbers 

Although  sheep  and  hog  numbers  have  increased, 
cattle  numbers  have  not  changed  significantly  in  40 
years.  Relatively  high  export  taxes  on  meat  and  animal 
products,  sales  tax  on  live  animals,  and  domestic  price 
ceilings  on  meat  have  discouraged  expansion  of  the 
industry.  These  measures  tend  to  discourage  invest- 
ments in  pasture  improvement  work  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  expanded  output.  In  their  current  condition, 


most  pastures  will  not  carry  the  present  numbers  of 
livestock  through  a  drought  period. 

Cattle  numbers  were  estimated  at  8.4  million  head  in 
1966,  compared  with  8.1  million  in  1965,  and  8.7 
million  in  1964.  Drought  and  heavy  slaughter  contrib- 
uted to  the  decline  in  inventory  numbers  in  1965.  Herd 
rebuilding  and  reduced  slaughter,  particularly  in  the  last 
half  of  1966,  suggest  increased  1967  numbers. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  beef  cattle  in  Uru- 
guay are  of  the  Hereford  breed.  Most  of  the  remainder 
are  Shorthorn,  and  a  small  number  Angus,  Charolais, 
and  crossbreeds.  Dairy  cattle  consist  predominantly  of 
the  Friesian  breed. 

Sheep  numbers  were  estimated  at  21.8  millions  in 
1966,  compared  with  21.7  million  in  1965,  and  22.3 
million  in  1964.   The  principal  breed  is  the  Corriedale. 

Hog  numbers  were  estimated  at  380,000  in  1966, 
compared  with  390,000  in  1965,  and  408,000  in  1964. 

Production  practices 

The  climate  is  temperate,  frosts  are  infrequent,  and 
year-round  grazing  is  possible  in  all  parts  of  Uruguay. 
Practically  all  cattle  are  finished  on  grass.  However, 
the  native  grass  pastures  frequently  undergo  periods  of 
drought;  this  results  in  shortages  of  feed  supplies. 
Under  drought  conditions,  cattle  lose  weight  and  are  set 
back  in  growth.  This  results  in  the  marketing  of  older 
animals  and,  consequently,  a  reduction  in  the  produc- 
tivity per  head.  Sheep  are  also  affected  by  these  condi- 
tions. 

The  traditional  method  of  livestock  production  in 
Uruguay  is  to  graze  both  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  same 
pastures.  A  ratio  of  pasture  utilization  of  one  head  of 
cattle  to  2.5  of  sheep  is  about  the  average  practice. 

Productivity  per  head  of  cattle  is  relatively  low. 
During  the  1961-65  period,  the  annual  average  produc- 
tion of  beef  and  veal  per  head  of  cattle  was  81  pounds. 
During  the  same  period,  annual  wool  production  aver- 
aged 9  pounds  per  sheep;  and  mutton  and  lamb  pro- 
duction, 5  pounds  per  sheep.  On  a  per-acre  basis,  these 
averages  were  1 9  pounds  of  beef  and  veal,  plus  3  pounds 
of  mutton  and  lamb,  and  5  pounds  of  wool. 


LAND  VALUES 


The  value  of  land  in  Uruguay  varies  considerably  in 
relation  to  its  location,  topography,  and  natural  fertility. 
The  median  range  in  purchase  prices  of  grassland  prop- 
erties is  between  US$50  and  $100  per  acre.  In  terms  of 
average  productivity,  these  prices  are  relatively  high. 
However,  in  terms  of  potential  productivity,  or  even  the 
productivity  level  already  attained  by  a  small  number  of 
progressive  farmers,  land  is  reasonably  priced. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that  improved  pastures  will 
carry  at  least  twice  the  number  of  livestock  per  acre, 
compared  with  unimproved  native  pastures.  Better  nu- 
trition and  disease  control  could  result  in  a  two-fold 
increase  in  the  turn-off  of  beef  and  veal  per  head  of 
cattle.  Consequently,  it  is  possible  for  progressive  cattle 
producers  to  attain  a  four-fold  increase  in  productivity 
over  that  of  the  average  producer. 


LAND  TENURE 


Problems  of  land  tenure  are  a  direct  concern  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  Uruguay's  farmers.  Reportedly,  the 
major  problem  is  that  properties  are  either  too  small  or 
too  large  to  be  operated  efficiently  and  economically. 
Although  40  percent  of  the  farms  are  operated  by  tenant 
farmers,  the  problem  of  small-scale  operations  is  not  a 
problem  for  all  tenant  farmers,  nor  is  it  confined  to 
tenant-operated  farms.  The  problem  of  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  land  on  large  holdings,  however,  is  confined 
largely  to  family  or  corporate  ownership  of  estancias 
(large  ranches). 

The  size  of  holding  deemed  to  be  desirable  for  effi- 
cient utilization  of  land  varies  from  area  to  area  within 
the  country.  However,  Uruguay's  economists  say  that 
about  2,500  hectares^  is  the  normal  size  on  which  farmer 
operators  should  use  new  technology.  They  believe  that 
50  hectares  is  the  absolute  minimum  size — and  that 
holdings  exceeding  2,500  hectares  may  be  too  large — 
for  complete  application  of  new  technology  and  efficient 
land  utilization.  According  to  the  1961  agricultural 
census,  about  46  percent  of  the  farms  are  less  than  20 
hectares  in  size.  Analysis  of  the  census  data  yields  the 
following  percentage  breakdown  of  farms  of  various 
sizes: 


Hectares 

Percent  total  farms 

20-50 

18.1 

50-100 

10.9 

100-500 

16.5 

500-1,000 

4.2 

1,000-2,500 

3.0 

2,500  or  more 

1.4 

Although  farms  of  2,500  or  more  hectares  accounted 
for  only  1.4  percent  of  the  farms,  they  controlled  33.4 
percent  of  the  total  land  area.  In  contrast,  farms  of  less 
than  50  hectares  accounted  for  63.9  percent  of  the 
farms  but  controlled  only  4.8  percent  of  the  land  area. 
The  number  of  workers  per  farm  increased  very  little 
for  farms  within  a  range  of  1-1,000  hectares  in  size. 
Farm  workers  per  farm  equalled  1.6  for  those  of  1-4 
hectares  and  3.6  for  those  of  500-999  hectares.  Farm 
workers  per  farm  increased  more  in  proportion  with  size 
for  those  of  1,000  or  more  hectares.  The  number  of 
hectares  per  farm  worker  (357)  was  the  greatest  for 
farms  of  2,500-4,999  hectares  in  size.  This  indicates 
that  the  efficiency  was  the  highest  for  this  group.  If 
data  were  available,  production  per  worker,  production 


per  hectare,  and  unit  costs  of  production  would  offer 
better  guide  lines  for  measuring  efficiency  of  production. 
However,  with  pasture  improvement  and  better  manage- 
ment of  herds,  the  output  per  hectare  could  be  increased 
substantially  and  the  optimum  size  of  holdings  would  be 
proportionately  smaller. 

The  official  policy  of  the  Government  is  not  directed 
towards  any  drastic  changes  in  land  ownership.  The 
Government's  land  reform  policy  objectives  are  aimed 
at  achieving  more  intensive  production.  Measures  de- 
signed to  achieve  this  objective  are  largely  centered 
around  plans  for  tax  reforms.  The  most  significant 
prospective  tax  change  is  a  shift  away  from  export 
(taxes)  detractions  on  agricultural  products.  To  offset 
the  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  a  gradual  reduction 
and  finally  elimination  of  export  detractions,  land  taxes 
and  income  taxes  would  be  increased. 

Export  detractions  on  agricultural  products  tend  to 
discourage  production.  Undoubtedly,  taxes  of  any  form 
on  the  product  produced  by  the  farm  results  in  lower 
prices  to  farmers  and  discourages  intensification  of  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  higher  taxes  on  land  and 
an  equable  increase  in  income  taxes  would  encourage 
increases  in  output  per  hectare.  Farmers  will  endeavor 
to  produce  more  if  they  are  assured  that  they  can  keep 
an  equable  portion  of  the  increase  in  income.  The  sys- 
tem of  export  detractions  is  a  measure  whereby  variable 
amounts  of  funds  from  export  sales  are  directed  to  the 
general  revenue  funds.  Thus,  the  actual  level  of  the 
export  detractions  is  dependent  upon  a  number  of 
factors,  including  government  expenditures  as  well  as 
the  competitive  position  of  livestock  products  on  the 
world  market. 

Higher  land  taxes  and  an  equable  system  of  income 
taxes  with  the  elimination  of  export  detractions  appar- 
ently would  bring  about  many  desirable  adjustments  and 
changes  in  farming  practices  among  the  small  farms  as 
well  as  the  excessively  large  ranches.  The  latter  would 
be  forced  to  intensify  production  in  order  to  continue 
operating  with  a  satisfactory  profit.  Through  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  improved  pastures  and  other  innova- 
tions, many  large  operators  might  decide  that  they  need 
less  land.  They  would  be  inclined  to  improve  the  area 
which  they  could  operate  effectively  and  sell  the  re- 
mainder. On  the  other  hand,  with  an  equable  increase 
in  land  taxes,  many  of  the  small  farms  would  have  to  be 
consolidated  into  larger  units  for  profitable  operation. 


PASTURE  IMPROVEMENT 


Only  1.2  million  acres  of  Uruguay's  37  million  of 
grassland  are  in  improved  pastures.  Currently,  the  rate 
at  which  new  acreages  are  being  improved  is  painstak- 


One  hectare  equals  2.47  acres. 


ingly  slow.    Small  operators  do  not  have  the  capital  to 

invest   and   the   large   operators  are   improving   only   a 

small  proportion  of  their  extensive  holdings  each  year. 

The  Uruguayan  Government  is  financing  and  advising 


small  operators  for  pasture  improvement.  The  Pasture 
Improvement  Commission  has  2,000  cooperators  who 
are  getting  started  on  pasture  improvement  work.  They 
are  responsible  for  about  half  of  the  improved  pasture 
acreage.  The  Commission  will  add  about  1,000  more 
cooperators  in  1967.  Reportedly,  current  plans  call  for 
7.5  million  acres  in  improved  pastures  in  the  next  10 
years,  with  provisions  of  land  reforms  to  achieve  this 
goal.  It  is  estimated  that  without  land  reform  only  4.5 
million  acres  will  be  seeded  to  improved  pastures. 

At  present,  the  contention  is  that  owners  of  the  large 
estancias  do  not  have  the  incentive  to  improve  their 
pastures.  In  their  present  condition,  the  grazing  land  of 
the  estancias  will  support  adequate  numbers  of  livestock 
for  optimum  operations  as  long  as  land  costs  are  low. 
As  a  result,  many  believe  that  the  large  operators  have 
no  incentive  to  invest  in  pasture  improvement.  Never- 
theless, many  of  the  large  operators  are  improving  a 
portion  of  their  holdings  each  year. 


Uruguayan  livestock  producers  are  fortunate  in  one 
respect,  that  pasture  improvement  is  a  relatively  simple 
procedure.  Even  native  pastures  will  respond  appre- 
ciably to  adequate  top  dressings  of  phosphate  fertilizer. 
The  initial  response,  however,  is  much  slower  for  native 
pastures  compared  with  improved.  The  degree  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  seeding  of  improved  pastures  where  the 
topography  and  soil  conditions  are  suitable  varies  from 
property  to  property.  However,  a  fairly  large  propor- 
tion of  the  grassland  is  suitable  for  seeding  improved 
pastures.  In  some  instances,  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate 
and  crop  the  land  for  a  number  of  years  to  eliminate 
undesirable  species  of  grasses  and  other  plants  before 
seeding.  Often,  the  cultivation  of  crops  such  as  wheat 
and  oats  helps  to  offset  the  costs  of  seeding  of  improved 
pastures.  Where  cultivation  is  not  practical  because  of 
topography,  periodic  top  dressing  of  native  pastures  will, 
if  continued,  result  in  a  significant  improvement  in 
grazing  lands. 


FARM  MACHINERY 


Uruguayan  farmers  pay  a  high  price  for  farm  ma- 
chinery. Tractors  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
1966  cost  them  the  equivalent  of  170  percent  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  value  and  other  farm  machinery  up  to  190 
percent  of  the  U.S.  dollar  value.    Because  of  the  high 


costs  of  machinery,  most  farmers  are  in  need  of  replace- 
ment machinery,  as  well  as  additional  equipment.  Addi- 
tional machinery  and  substantial  quantities  of  phosphate 
fertilizers  are  prerequisites  to  any  significant  increase  in 
acreage  of  improved  pastures. 


LIVESTOCK  DISEASES 


Livestock  diseases  are  very  costly  to  Uruguayan 
farmers.  Diseases  such  as  foot-and-mouth,  brucellosis, 
and  tuberculosis  not  only  result  in  a  reduction  in  pro- 
duction but  preclude  exports  to  many  of  the  world's  best 
markets  for  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meats;  this  applies 
particularly  to  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Uruguay  is  making  a  new,  concentrated  effort  to 
control  and,  if  possible,  eradicate  foot-and-mouth  di- 
sease. Under  the  program,  new  facilities  designed  and 
equipped  with  modern  laboratories  will  be  used  to 
produce  and  test  vaccines.  Officials  intend  to  make 
certain  that  vaccines  are  both  safe  and  effective  before 
they  are  distributed  to  cattle  producers.  Educational 
materials  on  the  vaccination  of  cattle  are  being  distrib- 
uted to  farmers. 


Farmers  are  required  to  keep  records  on  the  number 
of  cattle  vaccinated,  by  dates.  They  are  also  required  to 
keep  the  empty  vaccine  vials.  Both  the  empty  vials  and 
the  farmers'  records  are  subject,  without  advance  notice, 
to  inspection  by  veterinarian  officials.  Farmers  are 
required  to  vaccinate  cattle  which  are  sold  at  the  central 
market  in  Montevideo. 

Vaccination  for  brucellosis  is  also  required  for  all 
heifers.  It  is  estimated  that  15  percent  of  the  breeding 
herds,  both  beef  and  dairy,  are  currently  infected  with 
this  disease.  It  is  also  estimated  that  15  percent  of  the 
dairy  cows  are  infected  with  tuberculosis.  As  an  in- 
centive for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  dairy  cattle, 
farmers  are  paid  a  premium  for  milk  produced  by 
certified  t.b.-free  cows. 


MARKETING  PRACTICES 


A  large  proportion  of  the  sales  of  livestock  are  by 
auction  at  the  terminal  market  in  Montevideo.  Large 
numbers  are  also  bought  by  packinghouses  directly 
from  farmers  or  at  auction  sales  held  on  individual 
farms  or  ranches.  Most  of  the  large  holdings  have  stock 
pens  and  other  facilities  for  auction  sales.  Both  breed- 
ing animals  and  livestock  for  slaughter  are  sold  at  these 


auctions  on  farms. 

There  is  a  good  road  and  rail  network  throughout 
most  of  the  livestock  producing  areas,  but  in  some  sec- 
tions unpaved  roads  become  impassable  after  heavy 
rains.  Many  animals  are  still  moved  by  rail,  but  truck 
transportation  has  gained  in  importance. 

There  are  four  major  meat  packing  plants  in  Uruguay 


which  produce  most  of  the  meat  that  is  exported.  Gen- 
erally, the  buildings  and  equipment  are  old,  although 
there  has  been  some  modernization  in  recent  years.  In 
some  plants  the  processing  operations  are  efficient,  in 
others  technically  antiquated.  The  plants  are  geared  al- 
most entirely  for  the  export  trade  in  chilled  or  frozen 
meat  and  byproducts,  although  some  plants  slaughter 
considerable  numbers  of  livestock  on  a  custom  basis  for 
local  butchers.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  small  slaugh- 
ter operations  located  throughout  the  country  slaughter 
most  of  the  animals  and  process  the  bulk  of  the  meat 
consumed  domestically. 

Grading  and  veterinary  inspection  is  under  govern- 
ment regulations  and  supervision.  There  are  eight  grades 
used  for  steer  beef  for  the  export  trade,  four  for  chilled, 
two  for  frozen,  and  two  for  manufacturing  beef.  There 
are  other  grades  for  cow  beef  and  veal.  Compared  with 
U.S.  grades  of  beef,  Uruguayan  grades  are  not  as 
numerous  nor  are  they  as  well-defined.  Also,  since 
feeder  and  other  slaughter  stock  are  grass-fattened  with 
little  or  no  grain  feeding,  the  percentage  of  Uruguayan 
beef  carcasses  which  in  the  United  States  would  grade 
Good  or  Choice  is  much  lower  than  for  U.S.  beef. 

In  contrast  with  the  modern  grading  of  meat  at  the 
large  packinghouses,  far  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
meat  is  slaughtered  in  small  packing  plants  and  sold 
ungraded  in  the  domestic  market,  in  many  cases  without 


veterinary  inspection.  The  large  packing  plants  recover 
virtually  all  of  the  byproducts,  as  most  of  the  smaller 
plants  do  not  have  facilities  for  this. 

There  is  a  retail  ceiling  price  on  beef  in  Montevideo 
which  is  the  same,  irrespective  of  quality.  Law  requires 
that  this  beef  be  from  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  Govern- 
ment-owned slaughterhouse.  The  small  packers  (who 
reportedly  are  less  efficient  than  the  larger  plants)  ap- 
parently purchase  cattle  cheaper,  pay  less  for  labor,  and 
sell  meat  to  retail  stores  outside  Montevideo  at  con- 
siderably below  the  wholesale  price  quotations  in 
Montevideo.  This  disparity  in  prices  may  be  partially 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  farm  prices  of  cattle  are 
excessively  low  (i.e.,  chiller  quality  steers  were  selling 
at  rural  auctions  for  less  than  US$10.00  per  hundred 
pounds,  liveweight,  in  September  1966).  The  elimina- 
tion of  export  detractions  on  beef  and  sales  taxes  on 
cattle  (the  loss  in  revenue  could  be  regained  by  increas- 
ing land  taxes  and  income  taxes)  would  tend  to  place  all 
buyers  of  cattle  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  export  detraction  rate  for  refrigerated  beef  was 
33V3  percent  in  1966.  When  pressure  of  higher  domestic 
prices  results  in  Uruguayan  beef  becoming  too  high- 
priced  in  world  markets,  two  courses  of  action  are 
possible  for  making  Uruguay's  beef  competitive:  one, 
to  lower  the  export  detraction  rate;  usually,  by  periodic 
currency  devaluation. 


MEAT 


Slaughter  trends 

Cattle  and  calf  slaughter  in  1965,  at  1.6  miUion  head, 
were  down  slightly  from  the  previous  year,  but  were  11 
percent  above  1963  and  35  percent  above  the  1956-60 
average.  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  also  increased 
sharply  in  1965  to  4.1  million  head,  49  percent  above 
1964  levels,  and  35  percent  above  the  1956-60  average. 

Hog  slaughter  in  1965,  at  265,000  head,  was  down 
slightly  from  the  1964  and  1963  levels,  but  was  near 
the  1956-60  average. 

Both  cattle  and  sheep  were  slaughtered  in  large  num- 
bers in  1965,  because  of  prolonged  droughts.  With  some 
improvement  in  weather  conditions  and  a  sluggish  ex- 
port market,  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  rose  in 
1966  over  1965  levels. 


Production 

Total  meat  production  was  slightly  less  in  1965  than 
in  the  previous  year,  but  31  percent  above  the  1956-60 
average.  Beef  and  veal  accounted  for  77  percent  of  the 
total  in  1965,  mutton  and  lamb  16,  and  pork  7. 

Consumption 

During  most  of  the  past  decade  Uruguay  has  had  a 
higher  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  than  any  other 
country.  About  70  percent  of  the  total  production  was 
consumed  domestically  and  30  percent  exported  during 
1961-65.  Comparative  figures  for  the  1956-60  period 
are  82  percent  and  18  percent,  respectively.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  meat  in  1965  was  240  pounds, 
the  highest  in  7  years,  and  in  1966  remained  relatively 
high. 


EXPORTS 


Beef  and  veal  account  for  the  bulk  of  Uruguay's  meat 
exports.  Total  beef  and  veal  exports  equaled  188.7 
million  pounds,  product  weight,  in  1965,  a  sharp  decline 
from  the  298.6  million  pounds  exported  in  1964. 

Most  of  the  chilled  and  frozen  beef  is  exported  to 


Western  Europe.  The  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  France  take  the  major  pro- 
portion of  Uruguay's  exports  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef. 
The  United  States  is  the  major  market  for  canned  beef. 
Mutton  and   lamb  exports  tapered   off  to  negligible 


quantities  in  1961  and  1962  but  exports  were  resumed 
in  1963.  Exports  were  40.9  million  pounds  in  1965, 
compared  with  7.1  million  in  1964. 


For  1966,  exports  of  meat  continued  at  a  high  level 
during  the  first  6  months,  but  declined  sharply  in  the  last 
half  of  the  year. 


OTHER  PRODUCTS 


Wool 


Wool  production  totaled  185  million  pounds  in  1965, 
slightly  less  than  the  prewar  year,  but  5  million  above 
the  1956-60  average.  Wool  production  is  estimated  at 
190  million  pounds  for  1966. 

Raw  wool  and  semi-processed  wool  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  exports 
of  livestock  products.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  are  the  principal  markets  for  Uruguayan 
wool,  although  the  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC)  countries  are  important  markets  for  Uruguayan 
wool,  as  well. 

Hides  and  skins 

Cattle  hides  and  calf  skin  production  in   1965  was 


estimated  at  1.67  million  pieces,  compared  with  1.70 
million  the  year  before  and  a  1956-60  average  of  1.23 
million.  Sheep  and  lamb  skin  production  increased  from 
an  average  of  3.3  million  pieces  in  1956-60  to  4.1  mil- 
lion in  1965.  The  EEC  countries  are  the  principal 
markets  for  Uruguayan  hides  and  skins. 

Tallow 

Most  of  the  tallow  is  rendered  by  the  large  packing- 
houses. Municipal  abattoirs  are  not  generally  equipped 
for  rendering  tallow.  As  a  result,  tallow  production  in 
Uruguay  is  low  per  head  of  livestock  slaughtered. 

Production,  however,  has  increased  from  the  1956-60 
average  of  47  million  pounds  to  63  million  in  1965. 
Practically  all  of  the  tallow  is  utilized  domestically, 
principally  by  soap  and  shortening  manufacturers. 


APPENDIX 


Table  1. — LIVESTOCK:    Uruguayan  numbers,  average 
1956-60,  annual  1961-66 


Year 


Cattle 


1,000 

Average:  head 

1956-60   7,414 

Annual: 

1961 8,680 

1962 8,516 

1963 8,617 

1964 8,719 

1965 8,100 

1966  1    8,400 

1  Estimated. 


Sheep 


Hogs 


1,000 

1.000 

head 

head 

22,373 

2,9  A 

22,000 

406 

21,300 

406 

22,000 

407 

22,300 

408 

21,700 

390 

21,800 

380 

Table  2. — MEAT:  Uruguayan  production  by  type, 
carcass  weight,  average  1956-60,  annual  1961-66 


Year 


Beef     Mutton 
and        and        Pork 
veal       lamb 


Total 


Million  Million  Million  Million 
Average:  pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds 

1956-60   576  113  45         734 

Annual: 

1961 581    101     53    735 

1962 600     99     54    753 

1963 707    102     56    865 

1964 812    107     55    975 

1965 752    156     49    957 

1966 522    127     50    749 


Table  3.— MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS:  Uruguayan  exports  by  type, 
product  weight,  average  1956-60,  annual  1961-65 


Commodity 


Average 
1956-60 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Million 

Beef  and  veal:  pounds 

Frozen 47.8 

Chilled 16.9 

Canned    30.6 

Preserved 1.3 

Total    

Mutton  and  lamb: 

Frozen  

Total  meat  and  meat  products 102.9 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

58.7 

97.7 

76.6 

206.3 

121.9 

31.2 

23.8 

72.5 

60.5 

20.3 

23.1 

30.2 

32.2 

27.1 

35.2 

.1 

.1 

4.7 

.4 

96.6 

113.1 

151.7 

181.4 

298.6 

177.8 

6.3 

.1 



2.8 

7.1 

40.0 

113.2 


151.7 


184.2 


305.7 


217.8 


Table  4. — LIVESTOCK:  Uruguayan  slaughter  by  type, 
average  1956-60,  annual  1961-66 

Cattle  Sheep 

Year                    and                   and  Hogs 
calves               lambs 

1,000                1,000  1,000 

Average:                          head                head  head 

1956-60    1,201                3,055  260 

Annual: 

1961 1,168       2,692  298 

1962 _.._   1,220       2,598  306 

1963 1,462       2,646  307 

1964 1,641       2,795  302 

1965 1,617       4,120  265 

1966 1,118      2,868  284 

Table   5.— WOOL,   HIDES   AND   SKINS,   AND 

TALLOW:     Uruguayan   production,   average  1956-60, 

annual   1961-66 


Cattle        Sheep 

Year 

Wool 

Tallow  hides  and  and  lamb 

calf  skins       skins 

Million 

Average :  pounds 

1956-60 180 

Annual: 

1961 185 

1962 190 

1963 194 

1964 190 

1965 185 

1966  1     190 

1  Preliminary. 


Million 

pounds 

47 

47 
47 
52 
59 
63 
46 


1,000 
pieces 
1,230 

1,218 
1,272 
1,520 
1,700 
1,670 
1,150 


1,000 
pieces 

3,255 

2,892 
2,794 
2,840 
3,005 
4,060 
2,850 


Table   6. — MEAT:    Uruguay,    total    and   per   capita 
consumption,  by  type,  carcass  weight,  average  1956-60, 
annual   1961-65 


Year 


Beef     Mutton 
and        and        Pork 
veal       lamb 


Total 


Total  consumption:      Million  Million  Million  Million 

Average:                    pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds 

1956-60 L.     447          107           45  599 

Annual: 

1961 445    101     53  599 

1962 418    100     54  572 

1963 493     99     56  648 

1964 481     99     55  635 

1965 537    100     49  686 

consumption: 

Per  capita         Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

Average : 

1956-60 165            39            16  220 

Annual: 

1961 157     36     19  212 

1962 146     35     19  200 

1963 172     34     20  226 

1964 167     35     19  221 

1965 186     37     17  240 
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Table  7.— MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS:  Uruguayan  exports  by  type 
and  country  of  destination,  product  weight,  annual  1960-65 

Commodityand  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  1963  1964 
country  of  destination 

Beef  and  veal:  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 

Frozen:  pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds 

USSR    35.7  

Germany,  West 25.6  24.2  21.1  3.5  46.6 

United  Kingdom 17.3  14.7  20.4  31.2  23.5 

Hungary    4.6  2.7 

Czechoslovakia   .-._  9.2  3.6  6.1  3.3 

Italy 5.2  3.2  3.0  7.4  29.6 

Belgium 2.7  1.6  3.0  3.2  3.1 

Netherlands 7.5  1.6  2.1  3.1  19.7 

Greece 5.0  2.9  1.0  9.9  7.6 

Spain   5.2               .4  3.0  15.1 

France .2  .2  .2  .7  11.1 

Poland 19.1 

Other  countries .6  1.1  2.6  8.5  24.9 

Total    

Chilled: 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Total    

Canned  meats: 

United  States 12.3  16.2  18.6  19.3  14.7 

United  Kingdom 8.6  4.4  7.2  7.9  3.2 

Philippines     

Other  countries 6.1  2.5  4.4  5.0  9.2 

Total    27.0  23.1  30.2  32.2  27.1 

Mutton  and  lamb: 
Frozen: 

United  Kingdom .1              .9  .1 

Greece 1.6  5.0 

Egypt 

Other  countries .3  2.0 

Total 1  1  m:  2l  TX 

Total  all  meat  and  meat  products- _ _  153.2  113.1  151.7  184.2  305.7 


1965 


Million 
pounds 

18.7 

2.7 


16.1 
2.8 

20.0 
5.2 

33.4 

15.3 

6.9 


69.3 

58.7 

97.7 

76.6 

206.3 

121.9 

56.8 

31.1 

23.8 

57.0 
15.5 

47.5 
13.0 

6.9 
13.4 

56.8 

31.1 

23.8 

72.5 

60.5 

20.3 

20.4 
4.3 

4-1 

6.4 


35.2 


3.5 
21.8 
10.2 

4.5 


40.0 


21.4 


